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here is no test that builds confi- 
dence more thoroughly than the test 
of daily use. This is the test that 
has made “Pyrex” beakers and 
flasks universally preferred—almost 
universally used. Step into any 
chemical laboratory in the land, and 
you are practicelly certain to find 
the beakers and flasks carry the 
“Pyrex” trade-mark. 
Because they serve better and last 
longer in daily use, their superiority 
is unquestioned. 
They are better because they are 
of rugged, heat-resisting “Pyrex” 


Brand Chemically Resistant Glass. 
This same glass assures you of this 
same superiority in every item in 
the entire line of “Pyrex” Brand 
Laboratory Ware. In thousands of 
laboratories, this glassware — 
through superior composition, fab- 
rication and scientific annealing — 
gives not only more satisfactory 
service, but the dollars-and-cents 
economy of longer average life. 
Daily use gives daily proof it pays 
to specify “Pyrex” Ware. 


“PYREX” is a registered trade-mark and indicates manufacture by 


CORNING GLASS WORKS e CORNING,N.Y. 


AViC LABORATORY GLASSWAR! 
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BAKER DISTRIBUTORS WELCOME 


GAIN this year, thousands of grad- 
vate chemists are leaving their 


universities for new fields of greater re- 
sponsibility. Trained for years in the use 
of precision equipment, many have come 
to know that Baker's C. P. Analyzed Re- 
agents are always to be relied upon. 


As these graduates go out into the 
various laboratories of the nation in 
new fielcs cf endeavor, they will again 
find Baker's C. P. Analyzed Reagents as working tools. The fore- 
most chemists, today, insist upon and use Baker's C. P. Analyzed 
Reagent Chemicals wherever accurcte analyses must be made 
quickly. 
Baker's distributors from coast to coast welcome these men, whether 


old friends or new. They pledge anew their facilities of service, so 
that they may always have what they wart, cnd when they want it. 


We know that you will gladly specify and insist upon Baker's C. P. 
Analyzed Reagents for your research and 
analytical work. They clways work with you 


and never against you. 


J. T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO. 


Phillipsburg, New Jersey 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
420 Lexington Ave. 220SouthI6thSt. 435. Michigon Ave. 


“Baker’s C. P. Analyzed” Reagents Are Sold 
by Representative Laboratory Supply Houses 
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EDITORIAL 


Progress 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS for several years has been 
working toward the establishment of a Bureau of Appointments which 
would function to place men where they can serve best, independent of 
whether or not they are employed at the time. In other words, to bring 
the man to the need that exists for his service. 

An important step toward this goal was achieved last spring, when 
the Backus Committee reported in favor of turning over the work of the 
Committee on Unemployment and Relief for Chemists and Chemical 
Engineers in metropolitan New York to THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Cuemists, provided that a formal program be submitted and approved. 
This program is being prepared by a committee headed by Mr. Frank G. 
Brever, who is well-known for his efforts in behalf of the unemployed 
chemist. 

A discussion of the employment of chemists was presented by 
Dr. W. T. Read at the 1937 annual meeting of THe INstiTUTE, and was 
reported in the May issue of Tue Cnuemist. It included a brief survey 
of the information obtained by the Chemists’ Unemployment Committee 
as prepared by the able secretary of that committee, Mr. M. R. Bhagwat. 
and promised the cooperation of the INstiTUTE with all scientific and 
technical societies in furthering its desire to be of the greatest possible 
service to the chemist. 

While the Chemists’ Unemployment Committee is at present a !ocal 
committee, progress toward the goal of national scope is indicated. 
There are still many problems to be solved and much to be done before 
the objective of a Bureau of Appointments, national in its contacts, 
available to all chemists and employers of chemists, is reached. 

Mr. A. Cressy Morrison, chairman of the finance committee of The 
Committee on Unemployment for Chemists, whose splendid work there 
is a matter of record, has consented to speak on the general subject of 
the employment of chemists, before a meeting of the New York Chap- 
ter of THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISsTs to be held October 29th 
at The Chemists’ Club, New York, N. Y. All chemists who are interested 
in this important subject are invited to be present at this meeting. 
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New Certificates 


Those Fellows and Associates of THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE 0! 


Cuemists who have not vet received certificates of membership may 


expect them shortly. The new certificates are now at the engravers and 
will be signed and mailed as soon as possible. 


® ® 


Council Meeting 


A meeting of the National Council of Tue AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Cuemists will be held on Thursday, October 28, 1937, at six o'clock, 
in The Chemist’s Club, 52 East 41st Street, New York, N. Y. 


® ®@ 


New Roster 


Present plans include a new roster to be issued in January, 1938. 
Cards will soon be sent to the membership requesting name, position, 
and business connection, and members are urged to return them as 
promptly as possible to the Secretary's office. New members elected at 
the November meeting of the Council will be included in this roster. 


® ® 


Write for THE CHEMIST 


Tue Cuemist will welcome articles of discussion on profession! 
subjects, opinions when substantiated by facts, and particularly news 
about the activities of members. Biography is also acceptable, as well as 
interesting items pertaining to chemists or chemistry. The profession@! 
aspect of chemistry, rather than the science, should be stressed. 
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The Limitations of Physical Science 
By Joseph F. Padlon, F.A.I.C. 


“Science cannot exist without some small portion of 
metaphysics.”—Planck 


HEN one approaches a topic such as is considered herein, 

there is a feeling of trepidation that much disagreement and 

perhaps condemnation will be evoked. However, as the vears 
vo by, it seems that Science is no longer the rash Prometheus it formerly 
was, with its rock-bound convictions. Its attitude in many matters has 
changed and is being changed. while its organic development is a good 
indication of the virility se characteristic of perennial youth. In view- 
ing the relations of Science with other fields of knowledge, one must 
consider such relation not at close range where probably all sense of 
proportion may be lost but mentally at a distance, and with proper 
persjective and scope. 

Experimental science, .¢., physics and chemistry, has for its aim the 
formulation of general laws which must be derived from the observation 
of individual phenomena, that is, outward manifestations of external 
reality by the senses; such laws being statements of what actually does 
happen. 

Man with his characteristic curiosity has searched the heavens trying 
to penetrate their farthest dim recesses for the inner secrets which were 
long hidden to the unaided eye. He invented and developed powerful vet 
delicate instruments of amazing precision for use as tools in wrestin 
Nature’s secrets, probing from the largest to the smallest particle in the 
physical world. His insatiable curiosity has driven him further and fur- 
ther in the quest for truth, probing even the mysterious workings of the 
mind of man, himself. He has catalogued, classified, and formulated 
theories and laws based on all these observations. He has even dupli- 
cated Nature by experimentation. But in his mind, the perennial “Why ?” 
is asked, and for the ultimate answer the scientist must resort to other 
fields of knowledge. 

sefore the time of Comté (1798-1857), science worked hand in hand 
with philosophy and was making startling progress. Comté, adopting the 
essentials of Kant’s doctrines of the Critique of Pure Reason, guided 
the new movement of his time to a positivistic view of the universe, 
namely that science is autonomous and self-contained and its criterion 
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is not truth but utility or pragmatism”). Thus science is philosophy, meta- 
physics notwithstanding. Since Comté’s time, and more particularly since 
the beginning of the present century, a drastic “revolution” has occurred 
in science, whose effects are more far reaching than those caused by 
Newton's Principia. The Newtonian concept of mass, which was con- 


sidered something solid and “substantial,” being in absolute time and 
space, gave way to the modern views of physics wherein matter was 
electrical and relative with space and time as set forth by Einstein and 
others. Furthermore, a new non-Euclidian mathematical outlook was 
developed as an important adjunct of these modern views of physics. 

Science was developing to the point where its searches extended from 
the macroscopic to the microscopic level of matter. Causes and effects 
were studied, leading up to certain ideas on efficient causality. There are 
for example arbitrary causes, ¢.g., where the experimenter heats water 
in the laboratory, and necessary causes, ¢.., in nature when the sun 
evaporates water by its heat rays. Causality is generally considered 
among scientists as the sequence of events in “external nature”, thereby 
distinguishing from the purely subjective category of Kant, Comté, ef 
al. These events of nature occurring with regularity and which are often- 
times duplicated in the laboratory, enable scientists to write the laws 
which can mathematically be expressed and subjected to all the machina- 
tions of the mathematical mind without affecting their veridical corre- 
spondence to facts whether obtained by observation or by experiment. 
However, among scientists, certain irregularities were noted in som: 
of their observations giving rise to a variation from the uniformity ¢x- 
pressed in the physical law. In not knowing the antecedent causes or 
material conditions very well, it was not possible for the modern scien- 
tists to state the exact determinants which brought about the result 
giving it its particular attribute. The discovery of these irregularities 
caused much disturbance in scientific circles in recent vears. Empiricism 
was being shaken at its foundations. 

Man in endeavoring to perfect his instruments for accurate measure- 
ments reached a limit. Many doubts arose regarding the trend of modern 
science. The application of classical mechanics to the behavior of “small 
world” systems failed. 

Planck’s quantum implied a fixed objective limitation of the degree 
of exactness which can be reached and within which limitation are found 
not only doubt but also contingency. For constancy, there was incon- 
stancy. Planck’s quantum theory was further enforced by N. Bohr’s 


™ Auguste Comté: Positive Philosophy. Martiman’s translation. 
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theory of electrons “jumping” from their orbits or rising or falling from 
different energy levels in the atom thereby changing their orbits. Thus 
arose the “principle of indeterminacy”, developed by Heinsenberg and 
Schroedinger®?, which was supposed to have overthrown causality. 

The theory of Planck was based originally from the radiation of light 
and heat which was defined “as a discontinuous mass made of units, 
photons, all of which are similar to one another”). This theory not only 
disturbed the mathematical interpretation of the universe but also the 
very observations of physical phenomena. It was found that the photon 
of which light is made up gave an electron a kick thereby preventing the 
report of its exact position. It was not possible to determine what a 
photon would do in a given instance, thereby presenting apparently con- 
tradictory properties of a wave and of a bullet-like particle. Mass was 
not constant, it varied with velocity and theoretically was capable of 
becoming large beyond all limits, nor was time unconditioned by motion. 
Thus, Einstein was able by the theory of relativity to put the finishing 
touch to the crisis affecting the foundation of physical science. 

The “sharply defined causality which is evident in macroscopic 
physics’) was not evident in the new physics wh‘ch “got rid of mechani- 
cal determinism, but only at the price of getting rid of uniformity of 
nature as well”). 

With these difficulties presenting themselves as scientists made fur- 
ther physical and mathematical investigations, several reasons were 
offered to explain these apparent conflicts between the principles of 
causality and of indeterminacy. 

Some scientists“? held fast to determinism as relating to the photons, 
electrons, protons, etc. ; because we do not know enough about the details 
or determinants. In other words, there was a realization of an admitted 
interference with the course of nature by arbitrarily superimposing from 
the outside certain changes having no connection with the system of 
observation’. In order to compensate for a lack of knowledge of the 
determinants involved in an event, mathematicians had to resort to 
“probability”, thereby giving rise to mathematical concepts which many 
scientists thought should be duplicated outside the mind. thus giving rise 
to an idealism verging on the poetical or mystical plane. Good examples 


©) Heinsenberg: The Physical Principles and the Quantum Theory. 

‘) Planck: Where is Science Going’ p. 119. 

® Arthur Haas: Wave Mechanics and The New Quantum Theory. Page 119. (London 1928). 
Sir James Jeans: The New World Picture of Modern Physics. xature (Sept. 7, 1934). 

Science et Loi (Paris, Alcan, 1934). 

© Bridgman: The Logic of Modern Physics. p. 81. 
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of this tendency are the rules of calculation set forth by the application 
of Schroedinger's operators, Heinsenberg’s matrices or Dirac’s © 
numbers. 

Was it necessary for our thoughts to be identical mirror images of 
nature? Thoughts may be true even though not found in the world of 
time, space, and matter. Sensible images had mathematical expressions 
which represent them as analogous to the real facts"). 

Experiment must continue in order to determine the “all and only 
antecedent factors”. However, there is a limit to the accuracy of mea- 
surements in atomic physics because the instruments used are of atomic 
construction and the accuracy of such an instrument would be limited 
by its own sensitivity. “A weigh-bridge cannot weigh to the nearest milli- 
gram". The point is reached where the smallest particle cannot be fur- 
ther divided physically although it can mathematically. 

The new laws discovered by mathematical science should be not for 
the unmaking or flouting of the old but laws which are to be considered 
as refinements of the old. Can it be accomplished by pure mathematics ? 
Hardly, for quantitative aspects reach a limit. The mind of the investi- 
gator develops intellectual experiments or abstractions which are more 
subtle than atoms, photons, or electrons"). 

The codperation of Philosophy, the handmaid of science, must be 
invoked. The categories of qualities, the substantial form of the Scholas- 
tics, must be considered. Man’s concept of the universe must be more 
than objective, more than “a mere machine or clock”, nor should it be 
considered a statistical device translated solely by mathematics. That this 
is not so is apparent from our simple chemical reactions of an inorgan‘c 
nature where affinity and valence in an operation play an important part. 
Pure mechanics finds the greatest of difficulties in explaining affinity an: 
valence because the discrimination and the limitation of the atoms are 
qualitative factors. Scientists must take into consideration forces other 
than mechanical in order to offset the nightmare caused by postulating 
the contingency of physical laws. 

Man as an intelligent being must, therefore, look to the ultimate 
nature of things, besides their numerical relations. Scientists, therefore. 
must seek the aid of other fields of knowledge. Professor Eddinz‘o. 
hints that to attempt to describe Nature mathematically is only a partia! 
description". Scientific investigation does not get to the intrinsic 


® Plincare: The Foundation of Science, p. 140. 
> 


® Planck: The Philosophy of Physics, p. 26. 
@ Planck: The Philosophy of Physics, p. 27-3. | : 
@) Sir A. S. Eddington: The Nature of the Physical World, p. 303. 
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nature of things. It is apparent that “the structure of the physical view 


on 
O of the world is moving farther and farther away from the world of 
ense, and assuming more and more abstract forms’? 
of Philosophy aids the physical sciences in establishing the objectivity of 
of the phenomena with which it is dealing, thereby forming a harmonious 
ns union long desired, but sometimes not sought. As Planck so well puts 
it: “There have been times when science and philosophy were alien, if 
Ny not actually antagonistic to each other. These times have passed. Phi- 
my, losophers have realized that they have no right to dictate to scientists 
ric their aims and the methods for attaining them and the scientists have 
ed learned that the starting point of their investigations does not lie solely 
li- in the perceptions of the senses, and that science cannot exist withoui 
ir- some small portion of metaphysics. Modern physics impresses us par- 
ticularly with the truth of the old doctrine which teaches that there are 
- realities existing apart from our sense perceptions, and there are prob- 
- lems and conflicts where these reactions are of greater value for us than 
59 the richest treasure of the world of experience”, 
ti- Must the scientist of the future study the art of the bookmaker, a 
re instead of that of the trainer and art maker in his interpretation of 
reality ;"*) or must the laws he formulates be significant and permanent ? 
a These questions only the future will be able to answer. The time is not : a 
~ yet ripe for modern science to foretell its possibilities until it can and - 4a 7 
- will take into account the norms of knowledge as important aids. is 
he In conclusion, it is hoped that the adoption of metaphysics, that im- 4 : 
Nis portant branch of philosophy, as an aid in our scientific study of the s 
Ne Universe will culminate in a theory and a life leading onward to _ 
rt Truth@*?, 
ul ‘But beyond the bright search-lights of science, 
rs Out of sight of the windows of sense, 
a Old riddles still bid us defiance ; 
's Old questions of Why and Whence. 
” “There fail all sure means of trial. 


There end all the pathways we've trod, 


Where man, by belief or denial, 
(16) 


Is weaving the purpose of God 


*» Planck: The Universe in the Light of Modern Physics, p. 59. 
» Planck: The Universe in the Light of Modern Physics, p. 113. 

" Sir A. S. Eddineton: The Neture of the Physical World, p. 301. 
™ F. J. Sheen: Philosophy of Science, p. 162. 

" Whetham: Recent Development of Physical Science, p. 10. 
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A Chemical Engineer’s Education 
in the U.S.S.R. 


By Rudolf Seiden 


What kind of training is given a Soviet chemical-engineer and how 
much of this training is devoted to the principles of construction of 
chemical apparatus? These two questions were studied during the 
writer's recent, personal visit to the U.S.S.R. 


Public education in the U.S.S.R. is still in the evolutionary stage. 
With regard to curriculum, it has, yet, taken no definite form. It often 
happens that in the same type of school will be found entirely different 
courses of study. Some developments. however, are worthy of mention. 


Since 1932, compulsory education has become universal for the en- 
tire Soviet Union. The technical schools are recognized as the most 
important and the most advanced. The curricula of these is devoted to 
the training of specialists. That is, students there learn little general 
knowledge, but instead receive intensive training in the narrow field of 
their choice. Instruction in the building of chemical apparatus, for ex- 
ample, is an entire and separate course in the schools of chemical tech- 
nology. It must be stressed, however, that there were many schools 
which, owing to deficiency of well-trained professors, almost or entirely) 
neglected this branch of instruction. There was, therefore, at one time 
a strong demand in the U.S.S.R. for scientific men skilled in the con- 
struction of chemical apparatus with experience as instructors. 


At six or seven, Soviet children become of school-age and are re- 
quired to enter an elementary school, which they attend for seven years 
They then enroll in a technical school having many highly specialized 
departments. It is not possible for the student to receive at these schools 
a course in general chemistry; he must enroll, for example, in the de 
partment of coke-chemistry. Upon completion of the elected cours: 
(four years) the student becomes eligible to pursue his studies furthe 


in one of the technical universities, which as previously mentioned 
have departmental faculties. 
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One of the best-known Soviet universities is the Mendelejeff Insti- 
‘ute of Chemistry and Technology in Moscow. The course of study 
here lasts four years and is divided into twelve trimesters. The Men- 


delejeff Institute has two main divisions, the Chem‘cal-technical and ih: 
Mechanical-chemical departments. Each of these is sub-divided into the 
following faculties: Coke and Benzol; Dyestuffs; Fats and Oils; Sugar; 
Milling; and Heavy Inorganic Materials. In the Chemical-technical de- 
partment, the students will study chemical processes ; their colleagues of 
the Mechanical-chemical department, however, will study machinery and 
apparatus. 


The writer spoke with students and professors of the various faculties 
at Mendelejeff Institute, while observing the system there, and believes it 
possible to say that graduates are as well-versed in the practical re!ations 


of their narrow branch as in the theoretical. Considering the fact that oa 
the U.S.S.R. needs to produce as many engineers as possible in the 


shortest possible time, the narrow, intense training of these engineers is 
somewhat justified. However, the fact should not be overlooked that 
the Soviet engineer is less informed concerning general chemical ques- 
tions and the relations of chemistry and technology than are engineers 


given a more general training. 


A student, enrolled under the Coke and Benzol faculty in the Chem- 
ical-technical department of Mendelejeff Institute, submitted a program 
of his course for the writer’s examination. The program indicated that 
the student would attend one trimester (the seventh) of lectures on 
construction of apparatus used in the coke and tar industry. In the lec- 
ture room and laboratory, the machinery and apparatus necessary to 
this industry would be described, calculated and constructed. (In the 
Mechanical-chemical division, the construction and production of the 
machinery and apparatus would be stressed.) Frequent excursions 
would be miade to factories in order to observe common practice and to 
study the machinery and apparatus in operation. 


Many of the university students are not graduates of the technical 
schools. These have spent much time in actual practice. A three-year 
preparation course is required of them before admittance to a university 
is granted. Examinations are dispensed with in Soviet universities, but 
assignments are not. The instructor denotes the progress of his students 
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by their recitations and discussions. Low-ranking students, however, 
must take examinations. If they are thus shown to be incapable of carry- 
ing on the work, the matter is taken up by the faculty and they are 
dropped from the university. The state and the industries contribute to 
Soviet university students a reasonably high, monthly scholarship. A 
state regulation requires that seventy per cent of all university students 
must be workers or children of workers, and allows but thirty per cent 
from other classes. 


® ® 


Scientific Progress in India 


As a result of nearly a year’s work of installation, the new Depart- 
ment of Technology of the University of Bombay, India, is now com- 
pletely equipped and has begun to function in all its activities. After 
a delay of many years provision has at last been made in the Presidency, 
whereby men, well-groomed in science, ean obtain a post-graduate train- 
ing in chemical technology in an institution which is regarded in all its 
essentials to he equal to the best equipped technological adjunct of any 
university in the world. A large measure of credit for establishing 
the Department is due to the present Vice-chancellor, Mr. V. N. 
Chandavarker, and Dr. R. B. Forster, the Director of the Department. 

The main object of the Department is to form a link between science 
and industry. This link makes it possible for the graduate in pure 
science, who is industrially minded, to prepare himself for an important 
part in industry, thereby forming an outlet for the products of the 
colleges; it will also serve as a source of supply of men for the neecis 
of Indian industries; and lastly, as a home of research, it will help 
development of new ideas, and problems suggested by industrialists can 
be tried out on a pract-cal scale-—The /ndustrial Chemist. 


Need More Inventions” 


Dr, Frederick G. Cottrell, who received the Washington Award from 
the Western Society of Engineers, at a dinner in Chicago on Febru- 
ary 23, 1937, believes that the cure for any evils resulting from inven- 
tions is more inventions to create more products, provide more jobs 
and raise standards of living. Further, he believes that inventions are 
chiefly valuable for their potential benefit to humanity rather for the 
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wrofit which may accrue to the inventor. Consistent with his belief, 
ie assigned in 1912 a number of his most valuable patents to the Re- 
search Corporation of New York to further technical research for the 
enefit of humanity. In 1935, he and others organized Research As- 
sociates, Inc., with laboratories in Washington D. C., along the same 
lines as the Research Corporation. Any profits made, either from 
patents or from research fees paid by the sponsors of individual projects, 
go back to pay the cost of more research. Dr. Cottrell is widely 
known for his process of electrical precipitation to collect suspended 
matter carried by gases, and also for his process of electrical dehydration 
of petroleum emulsions. He also developed the process for the manu- 
facture of helium gas from natural gas at a cost which permitted the 
use of helium in aircraft. 


Leo Peter Chebotar 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS records with regret the 
death of Leo Peter Chebotar, F.A.1.C., on August 18, 1937. 

Dr. Chebotar was born in Russia on June 11, 1878, and became an 
American citizen in 1922. His degrees were that of engineer from the 
Institute of Technology, Petrograd, and Doctor of Chemistry from the 
University of Naples, Italy. He specialized in petroleum refining, oils, 
fats, and soap dyestuff intermediates, and the science of technical re- 
search. He held three United States patents and was the author of a 
technical article. From 1921 to 1932, he was employed by The Texas 
Company, Inc., New York, N. Y., as librarian and later on research 
work. At the time of his death, he was working on a statistical survey 
heing made by the Water Supply Department of New York City. 


E. J. Crane, Editor of Chemical Abstracts, has been elected by the 
Medal Committee of the American Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry to receive the Chemical Industry Medal for 1937. The 
medal will be presented on November fifth, at The Chemists’ Club, 
New York, N. Y. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Production Supervisor 


Production supervisor wanted for rayon plant: chemical engineer 
with degree, age thirty-five or forty, protestant, with considerable ex- 
perience in the production of rayon, celluloid, and cellulose products. 
Salary $5000. Please reply to Box 21, THe CHemist. 

Chemical Engineer Wanted 

Chemical Engineer about twenty-seven vears of age with plant ex- 
perience and sales personality to sell chemical equipment to process in- 
dustries. New department of old established company. Please reply 
to Box 12, Tue CHemist. 


Instructor in Textile Chemistry 

Wanted: Instructor for evening course in textile chemistry one night 
a week during school vear. Man should be 35 or over, college trained 
with practical laboratory and mill experience, some teaching experience, 
necessary personality and patience. Course will cover the principles in- 
volved in such operations as scouring, boiling off, mercerizing, bleaching, 
dyeing, and printing of all textile fibres, varns, and fabrics. Please 
reply to Box 23, THe CHEMIST. 

Synthetic Rubber Chemist 

Chemist with degree, Christian, experienced, wanted for research. 
development, production of synthetic rubber. Salary open. Please reply 
to Box 25, Tue CHemist, 

Rubber Chemist 

Rubber chemist wanted for foreign work. Single, under thirty-five, 
big physically, college degree, Christian. Experience in physical, colloid, 
and organic chemistry, and some engineering. Four year contract. Salar) 
$4000 and traveling expenses. Please reply to Box 27, Tue CHEMist 

Chemical Engineer 

Chemical engineer wanted in metropolitan New York. College degree 
and experience required in oil refinery process design. Salary $4200 
Please reply to Box 29, THe CHEMIsT. 


Readers who know of employment opportunities for chemists may }« 
of service to THe AMERICAN INsTITUTE oF CHEMISsTS-by sending suc! 
information to this department. Institute members qualify by training 
and experience for responsible positions. 
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Positions Wanted 


Chemical Engineer, chemist, J.A.1.C., recent graduate (five year 
‘ourse, Ch.E. and B.S. degrees) age 25, single; six months’ experience 
in edible oils, school research in electrochemistry ; seeks suitable connec- 
tion, research or control in any field, go anywhere. Please reply to Box 
20, THe CHEMIST. 


Chemist, J.A.1-C., winner of student medal in chemistry; thorough 
training as chemist, graduate work; little experience cosmetics, sanita- 
tion; desires any opportunity as chemist. Please reply to Box 22, Tue 
CHEMIST. 


Recent graduate with degree of B.S. in chemistry, desires position ; 


age 22, religion Catholic, speaks, reads and writes Polish; has some 


knowledge of bacteriology. Please reply to Box 24, THE CHEMIST. 


Fellow American Institute of Chemists wishes position. Ph.D. 
Columbia, with ten years’ experience in biochemistry, vitamin and nutri- 
tion research, wishes a permanent position, preferably in the west. 
Research or teaching. Reprints of published articles and references will 
he furnished. Free January first. Please write Box 15, Tue Cuemist. 


Bibliographer available, also able to do patent and research work, 
with knowledge of languages and very broad chemical education in 
Europe, well-known writer of technical articles. Please reply to Box 
8, THe CHEMIST. 


Married teacher seeks high school position. Two years’ experience 
teaching chemistry and biology. B.Sc., J.A.1.C., A.R.R.L., New York 
Chemistry Teachers’ Club. Four years assistant head trainer in sports 
and medical masseur’s license. Grateful for immediate contact any 
part of country. Reply to Box 9, THe CuHemist. 


Members of Tue American INstitUTE or CHEMISTS seeking posi- 
tions may send in brief announcements for this Department, without 
charge. 
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COUNCIL 


OFFICERS 


President, MAXIMILIAN Toch 
Vice-President, Rovert J]. Moore 


Secretary, Howarp S. NEIMAN 
Treasurer, Burke H. Knicut 


COUNCILORS 


Ross A. 
Frank G. BREYER 
Hans T. CLARKE 
M. L. Crosstrey 


Nem E. Gorpox 
Henry G. KNIGHT 
W. T. Reap 


ALLEN Rocers 
NorMan A. SHEPARD 
Lioyp VAN Doren 
GERALD WENDT 


CHAPTER REPRESENTATIVES 


New York Niagara 
Frep'k ZERBAN A.W. 


September Meeting 

The one hundred and forty-fifth meet- 
ing of the Council of THE AMERICAN 
Institute or CHEMIsTs was held at 
The Chemists’ Club, 52 East 41st Street, 
New York, N. Y., on September 16, 
1937, at 6:00 o'clock P. M. 

President Maximilian Toch presided. 

The following officers and councilors 
were present: Messrs. F. G. Breyer, 
H. T. Clarke, B. H. Knight, H. G. 
Knight, H. S. Neiman, W. T. Read, 
N <A. Shepard, M. Toch, Gerald 
Wendt, L. Van Doren, and F. W. 
Zerban. 

The minutes of the preceding mect- 
ing were approved. 

The Treasurer’s report, showing a 
cash balance on hand of $1817.52 and 
all biils paid to date, was read, and 
upon motion made and seconded the 
report was accepted. 

The Treasurer suggested a tentative 
budget for the balance of the year. 

President Toch appointed a commit- 
tee, consisting of Dr. Read and a mem- 


Philadelphia IVashington 


J. W. E. Harrisson Lours N. MarKwoop 


her to he chosen by Dr. Read, to rep- 

resent THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 

CHEMIsTs at the dedication of the new 

chemistry laboratory of the University 

of Delaware. 
The following new members were 
elected : 
FELLows 

Evcene Ayres, Staff Chemist, Culi 
Research and Development Company, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Joun W. BopmMan, Research Director, 
Lever Brothers Company, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Georce W. Coreman, Research Chem- 
ist and Metallurgist, Waltham Watch 
Company, Watertown, Mass. 

RANK Cortese, 630 West 168th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

George W. Cromer, Junior Chemist, 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

FE. W. Dean, Director, Standard In- 
spection Laboratory, Standard Oil 
Development Co., Bayonne, N. J. 
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fHomas W. Devenanty, Assistant 
Chief, Chemical Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

T. Drerensacnu, Chicf Chem- 
ist, J. M. Huber, Inc., New York, 
New York. 

Davin B. Dirt, Assistant Professor 
Biochemistry, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

G. J. Easter, Assistant Director of 
Research, The Carborundum Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Henry Eckuaropt, Jr. Sales Engineer, 
Pioneer Power Corporation, New 
York, N. Y. 

A. T. Frascati, Technical Director, 
Firmenich and Company, New York, 
New York. 

losepH S. FriepMan, Consulting Chem- 
ist, Graphic Color Plate Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

Oriver Grosz, /nstructor, Department 
of Chemistry, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 

EpMunpD McK. Hayopen, Vice-presi- 
dent Secretary, The Stanley 
Chemical Company, East Berlin, 
Connecticut. 

Tuomas G. Hetser, Research Director 
and Chief Chemist, The Stein-Davies 
Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 

Htucu B. Honee, Jr., Research Chem- 

Corporation, Buffalo, 


and 


ist, Lucidol 
New York. 

Horace B. Huppre, Head, Physical 
Science Department, State Teachers’ 
College, Johnson City, Tenn. 

L.. KIRSCHBRAUN, Vice-president, The 
Flintcote Company, East Rutherford, 
New Jersey. 

O. KraeMer, Group Leader, 
Research Colloids, E. I. duPont de 
Nemours and Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Sypney B. Levinson, President, Indus- 
trial Consulting Laboratories, 128 
Water Street, New York, N. Y. 


Carbohydrate 


October, 1937 


Western 
Pittsburgh, 


Research, 
Hospital, 


ArtHur Locke, 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania. 

ALEXANDER Lowy, Or- 
ganic Chemistry, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Superintendent, 

Company, 


Professor of 


ApRAHAM  LUSSKIN, 
Everseal Manufacturing 
Ridgefield, N. J. 

Westey M. Nose, -tssistant Scien- 
tific Aide, Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, Washington, D. C. 

Joun T. Norton, Jr. Chief Chemist, 
Ludlum Steel Company, Watervliet, 
New York. 

Wim B. O'Brien, Director of 
Chemical Research, The Dodge 
Chemical Company, Boston, Mass. 

R. H. Patcu, E. F. Houghton and 
Company, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Grorce W. Pearce, Assistant in Re- 
search, N. Y. State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

Ropert A. Puair, Technical Director, 
Laundry Supplies Division, H. Kohn- 
stamm and Company, Inc., New 


York, N. Y. 


Cuirrorp J. Roxie, Interchemical Cor- 
poration, New York, N. Y. 

Nat. L. 
Aluminum 
Aluminum Ore Company, 
Louis, Ill. 


SHeparD, Research Chemist, 
Research Laboratories, 
East St. 


Evcene R. Smorey, The Lummus 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

G. C. Suppree, Associate Director of 
Research, Research Division, The 
Borden Company, Bainbridge, N. Y. 

Lester W. Tarr, Assistant to General 
Manager, United-Carr Fastener Cor- 
poration, South Boston Works, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Emi K. VeEntRE, Associate Chemist, 

Research _ Division, 

Bureau of Chemistry and_ Soils, 

Washington, D. C. 
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R. A. Wirkins, Vice-president, Revere 
Copper and Brass Inc., Rome, New 
York. 

Wricut, Chemist, United 
Lacquer Manufacturing Company, 
Linden, N. J. 


JuNtor 
James S. WALLERSTEIN, Chemist, Wal- 
lerstein Company, New York, N. Y. 


The application of Chester A. Snell 
to be raised from Junior to Associate 
was granted. 

Dr. Read reported on the work of the 


October, 1937 


Committee on Membership during the 
summer. 

Mr. Breyer reported for the Com- 
mittee to Take Over the Committee on 
Unemployment for Chemists and an- 
nounced that a definite form of trans- 
fer would be presented at the next 
meeting of the Council. 

The next meeting of the National 
Ceuncil was called for Thursday, Octo- 
ber 28, 1937. 

There being no further business, ad- 
journment was taken. 

Howarp S. 
Secretary 


CHAPTERS 
New York 


Chairman, \Villiam T. Read 


Vice-chairman, D. 1D. Berolzheime: 


Secretary-treasurer, James \V. H. Randall 
52 East 41st Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Council Representative, Frederick WW. Zerhan 


® 


Niagara 


Chairman, Howard W. Post 


Vice-chairman, \Villiam R. Sheridan 


Secretary-treasurer, Luther M. Lauer 
98 North Buffalo Street 
Orchard Park, N. Y. 
News Reporter to THe Cuemist, W. A. Smith 
Council Representative, Arthur W. Burwell 


® 


Pennsylvania 


Chairman, Gilbert E. Seil 


Vice-chairman, Walter L. Obold 


Secretary-treasurer, Maurice L. Moore 
Sharpe and Dohme, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1404 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Council Representative, Joseph W. E. Harrisson 
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October, 1937 


Washington 


llonorary President, Charles E. Munroe 
Vice-President, Norris \\. Matthews 


President, Louis N. Markwood 
Treasurer, James B. Martin 


Secretary, A. P. Bradshaw 
2121 New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


News Reporter to THe Cuemist, James F. Couch 
Council Representative, |.ouis N. Markwood 


® ® 


OUR NEW 


Eucene Ayres, F.A.1L.C., was edu- 
ceted at Swarthmore, receiving the 
A.B. degree. Since 1929, he has been 
employed by the Gulf Research and 
Development Company, Pittsburgh, 
Penta., as staff chemist. 


® 


Joun W. Booman, F.A.I.C., obtained 
the B.S. and Ch.E. degrees from the 
School of Mines and Metallurgy of 
the University of Missouri. He special- 
izes in glycerine, fatty acid distillation, 
hydrogenation of vegetable oils, and 
soap manufacture. His position is re- 
search director of Lever Brothers Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass. 


Georce \W. Coreman, F.A.LC., was 
graduated from Tufts College with the 
B.S. degree. He specializes in metal- 
lography, watch oils, and hair springs, 
and is research chemist and metallur- 
gist for the Waltham Watch Company, 
\Vatertown, Mass. 


® 


Frank Cortese, F.A.LC., received 
the Ch.B. degree from Cornell Univer- 


MEMBERS 


sity, the M.S. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and the Ph.D. degree 
from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He has also studied at Munich 
and Graz. He specializes in aliphatic 
diolefines, alkaloids, synthetic nucleo- 
sides, reactivities of atoms and groups. 
He is director of the Intravenous So- 
lutions Department of the Columbia 
Presbyterian Medical Center, New 


York, N. Y. 

Georce W. Cromer, F.A.1.C., ob- 
tained the B.S. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and has also studied 
at the University of lowa and George 
Washington University. He has had 
over seven years of experience with 
oxygen bomb calorimetry (coal analy- 
sis), and is junior chemist in the Bur- 
cau of Chemistry and Soils, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


® 


Ernest W. Dean, F.A.I.C., holds 
the B.A. degree from Clark University 
and the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from 
Yale. His preferred chemical fields 
are petroleum, lubricants, asphalt, and 
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wood products. He is director of the 
Standard Inspection Laboratory of the 
Standard Oil Development Company, 
3ayonne, New Jersey. 


® 


Tuomas W. Derananty, F.A.LC., 
is a graduate of Cornell University. 
Specializing in chemical trade promo- 
tion, he is the author of numerous 
trade journal articles, trade informa- 
tion bulletins, and reported appearances 
before trade groups. He is assistant 
chief of the Chemical Division, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


® 


Wittram T. Drerensacu, F.A.LC., 
helds the B.Ch. degree from Cornell 
and has studied at Western Reserve. 
He specializes in printing inks and 
materials used in inks and has been 
employed by J. M. Huber, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., from 1919 to the present 
as chief chemist. He has also written 
several technical papers in the printing 
ink field. 


® 


Davip B. Dit, F.A.1.C., was gradu- 
ated from Occidental College and then 
took the Ph.D. degree at Leland Stan- 
ford. Specializing in the physio-chemi- 
cal properties of blood and muscular 
activity, he is assistant professor of 
biochemistry at Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


® 


G. J. Easter, F.A.LC., received the 
B.S. degree from Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. He is the patentee 
of a number of patents on refractories, 
furnaces, abrasives, and is also a reg- 
istered patent attorney. His position 
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is assistant director of research of 
The Carborundum Company, Niagara 


Falls, N. Y. 


Henry Eckuarprt, Jr., F.A.LC., is a 
graduate of Cooper Union Institute of 
Technology, and has done graduate 
work at Columbia University and the 
Bureau of Standards. He specializes 
in the production of fine chemicals, 
industrial application of crystallization, 
and automatic control of chemical proc- 
esses. He is sales engineer for the 
Pioneer Power Corporation, New 


York, N. Y. 
® 


A. T. Frascati, F.A.LC., received 
the B.S. degree from Syracuse Univer- 
sity and has studied at the graduate 
school of Johns Hopkins University. 
He is the author of many technical 
articles on perfumery and cosmetics in 
trade journals, a field to which he has 
contributed much research and many 
manufacturing processes. He is tech- 
nical director of Firmenich and Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 


Josepu S. Frirepman, F.A.LC., ob- 
tained the B.S. degree from Harvard, 
and the Ph.D. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He is the co-inventor 
with Edwin H. Land of the process for 
making Polaroid, and the inventor of 
the monopack system of color pho- 
tography. He is consulting chemist for 
the Graphic Color Plate Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


® 


Ouiver Grosz, F.A.LC., received th 
Ph.D. degree from the State University 
of Iowa. He specializes in organic an 
analytical chemistry, and is the autho 
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a technical article in the organic 
eld. He is instructor at the Catholic 
"niversity America, Washington. 


® 


Epmunp McK. Haypen, F.A.LC., 
btained the A.B. degree from Yale and 
the B.S. degree Massachusetts 
nstitute of Technology. His preferred 
hemical activity directing a 
laboratory developing various types of 
such lacquer, synthetic 
resin coatings, etc. He is vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of the Stanley 
Chemical Company, East Berlin, Conn. 


® 


Tuomas G. Hetser, F.A.I.C., was 
graduated from Cooper Union. He is 
particularly interested in research and 
develepment work indus- 
tial starch products, dextrins, and 
cvums, as well as adhesives. He is re- 
director and chief chemist of 
the Stein-Davies Company, Long Is- 
land City, New York. 


® 


Hvucu B. F.A.1.C., holds 
the B.Ch. and Ph.D. degrees from Cor- 
nell University. He is employed as re- 


from 
is 


oatings 


as 


concerning 


search 


search chemist by the Lucidel Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 


® 


B. F.A.LC. was 
vraduated from Ogden College, George- 
town College, University of Illinois, 
and the University of Chicago, from 
the latter he the Ph.D. de- 
He in the organic 
hemistry of sesquiterpenes and anthro- 
yanins, and is the author of several 
technical articles. He is professor of 
hemistry and head of the Physical 
science Department of the State 
Teachers College, Johnson City, Tenn. 
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Lester KirsCHBRAUN, F.A.L.C., ob- 
tained the B.S. and Ch.E. degrees from 
the University of Michigan. He spe- 
cializes in asphalt, cement, and other 
building materials, and holds over one 
hundred patents in the field of bitumi- 
nous emulsions and roofing. He 
vice-president in charge of research for 
the Flintkote Company, Rutherford, 
New Jersey. 


is 


® 


Eimer ©. Kraemer, F.A.LC., re- 
ceived the Ph.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and then con- 
tinued with study at the University of 
Upsala, Sweden, and the Kaiser Wil- 
helm Institute, Berlin. His preferred 
chemical fields are general and physi- 
cal chemistry, photography, electro- 
chemistry, inorganic chemistry, cellu- 
lose, and the teaching of chemistry. He 
is research group leader at E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours and Company, Wilming- 


Del. 
@ 


Sypney B. Levinson, F.A.LC., has 
the B.S. and Ch.E. degrees from the 
College of the City of New York. He 
in varnishes, and 


ton, 


specializes paints, 
lacquers, and is president of the In- 
dustrial Consulting Laboratories, New 


York, N. Y. 


® 


ArtHur Locke, F.A.LC., received 
the B.S. degree from Morningside Col- 
lege and the Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Chicago. He specializes 
in biological chemistry, pharmaceutical 
chemistry, and chemistry in its appli- 
cation to the problems of medicine. He 
is the author of many technical articles 
in his chosen fields. He is now doing 
research on the problems of pneumonia 
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and the common cold at the Institute 
of Pathology, Western Pennsylvania 
Hospital, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


® 


ALeEXANDpER Lowy, F.A.LC., holds the 
B.S., A.M. and Ph.D. degrees from 
Columbia University. Specializing in 
organic and electro-organic chemistry, 
he is the author of about forty articles 
in the technical journals, and three 
books on organic chemistry, in addition 
to other publications. He also holds 
eight patents. His position is professor 
of organic chemistry, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


® 


AprAHAM Lusskin, F.A.LC.,_ re- 
ceived the B.S. degree at the College 
of the City of New York and is now 
studying at Columbia University. He 
specializes in paints and varnishes and 
is superintendent of the Everseal Manu- 
facturing Company, Ridgefield, N. J. 


® 


Westey M. Noste, F.A.L.C., studied 
at Johns Hopkins University, received 
the Ph.D. degree from Brown Univer- 
sity, and has done graduate work at 
George Washington University and the 
UL. S. Department of Agriculture 
Graduate School. He is co-author of 
a Department of Agriculture publica- 
tion on soils. His position is assistant 
scientific aide, Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


® 


Joun T. Norton, Jr., F.A.LC., was 
graduated from Yale University with 
the A.B. and Ph.D. degrees. His pre- 
ferred chemical field is that of metal- 
lurgy, and he is chicf chemist of the 
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Ludium Steel Company, Watervliet, 


New York. 

Wittram O'Brten, F.A.L.C., is a 
graduate of Yale University. He 
specializes in developing technica! 
products such as disinfectants and cos- 
metics. He is director of chemical re- 
search for the Dodge Chemical Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 


® 


Ricuarp H. Patcu, F.ALC.,  re- 
ceived the A.B. and Ph.D. degrees 
from Harvard. He is treasurer and 
director of plants for E. F. Houghton 
and Company, Philadelphia, Penna. 


® 


GreorceE W. Pearce, F.A.1LC., ob- 
tained the B.S. and M.S. degrees from 
Pennsylvania State College. He spe- 
cializes in insecticides and fungicides, 
the chemistry of lead and calcium ar- 
senates, spray residue investigation, and 
field biochemistry. He is assistant in 
research at the New York State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Geneva, 


New York. 
@ 


Ropert A. Pua, F.A.LC. is a 
graduate of Brooklyn Polytechnic In- 
stitute. He specializes in the chemistry 
of laundry processes and holds thirteen 
patents in this field. He is technica! 
director of the Laundry Supplies Divi 
sion of H. Kohnstamm and Compan) 
New York, N. Y. 


Cuirrorp J. Rotie, F.A.1LC., receive 
the A.B. M.A., and Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Cincinnati. H 
has done much work in research o 
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ndustrial finishes, pyroxylin lacquers 
nd coatings, plasticizers, etc. He is 
esearch chemist for Interchemical 
‘orporation, New York, N. Y. 


® 


Nat L. Sueparn, F.A.LC., is a 
eraduate of the University of Arkansas 
ind has also studied at the University 
ff Arizona. He specializes in non- 
metallic and dressing, 
ind is research chemist at the Alumi- 
num Research Laboratories, Aluminum 
Ore Company, East St. Louis, Illinois. 


® 


Evucene R. Smorey, F.A.I.C., re- 
ceived the B.S., M.S., and D.Sc., de- 
grees from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He specializes in re- 
search on naphthas and _ lubricating 
His position is engineer 
jor the Lummus Company, New York, 
New York. 


minerals ore 


oils. sales 


® 


F.A.1.C., holds the 


G. C. Supper, 
M.S., and Ph.D. degrees from 
Cornell University. He is the author 
of numerous publications particularly 
in the fields of processing of milk and 
its derivatives; vitamin and nutritional 
studies; vitamin D activation of milk 
by ultra-violet rays; isolation and puri- 
fication of individual milk constituents. 
He is associate director of research 
with the Borden Company, Research 
Division, Bainbridge, New York. 


® 


Lester W. Tarr, F.A.I.C., obtained 
the B.S. degree from Massachusetts 
College. After several years with 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Com- 
pany and Continental Diamond Fibre 
Company he is now assistant to the 
general manager of the United-Carr 
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Corporation, South Boston 


Mass. 


® 


CHARLES E, VANDERKLEED, F.A.I.C., 
holds the Ph.G., Ph.C., B.Sce., A.C., 
and Hon. D.Sc. degrees from Purdue 
University; the Hon. Phar.D. degree 
from the Medico-Chirurgical College 
of Philadelphia and the Hon. Phar.M. 
degree from Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and Science. He has made 
numerous contributions to pharmaceu- 
tical and chemical journals over a 
period of forty years. He is 
president and scientific director of the 
McNiel Laboratories, Inc., Philadel- 


phia, Penna. 


Tuomas H. VauGun, F.A.LC., stud- 
ied at Evansville College and Indiana 
University and then went to Notre 
Dame from which he received the B.S., 
M.S., and Ph.D. degrees. 
izes in organic chemistry and the chem- 


Fastener 
Works, 


Boston, 


vice- 


He special- 


istry of acetylene and its derivatives, 
and is the author of twenty-five papers 
in the technical 
holds one patent. 


journals. He also 
He is head of the 
Department of Organic Research, Un- 
ion Carbide and Carbon Research La- 
boratorics, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


® 


Ventre, F.A.L.C., is a 
graduate of Audubon Sugar School, 
and has also studied at Louisiana 
State University and George Washing- 
ton University. He specializes in sugar 
technology, public health bacteriology, 
water treatment and plant operation, 
and is associate chemist in the Carbo- 
hydrate Research division of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Emit 
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James S. Watrerstein, J.A.1.C., re- 
ceived the S. B. degree from Harvard, 
and has done graduate work at Colum- 
bia University. He holds the position 
of chemist with the Wallerstein Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 


® 


R. A. Winkins, F.A.LC., was grad- 
uated from Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology. He is the author of vari- 
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ous papers on copper and copper basc 
alloys, and is vice-president of Reverc 
Copper and Brass Company, Inc., New 


York, N. Y. 


® 


Wintiam Wricut, F.A.LC., received 
the B.S. degree in chemistry from 
Glasgow Technical College. He is now 
chemist with the United Lacquer Man- 
ufacturing Company, Linden, N. J. 


® 


FROM OUR READERS 


A Museum of International Scientific 
Contributions to Humanity 


To the Editor: 

Oglethorpe University, in further- 
ance of its Museum, has established a 
section known as the Cavalcade of 
Science and Industry. It has, as its 
purpose, the depicting of the develop- 
ments of all branches of science and 
industry through various kinds of ex- 
hibits in order that the student may 
study the subjects of these exhibits and 
their contribution to humanity. Also to 
offer to the student a more intimate 
knowledge of the sciences, industrial 
progress, and their relations to the hap- 
piness and the material welfare of 
society. 

The majority of the nations of the 
world, through their respective govern- 
mental departments, (also American 
and Foreign industrial concerns) have 
contributed various kinds of exhibits 
to this section, each telling how it seeks 
to set the future free; free from dis- 
case, from useless toil and ugliness. 


Each has presented what it considers 
its distinctive contribution to the com- 
fort, delight, and general welfare oi 
man, via manufacture, architecture, in- 
ventions, and almost all the aesthetic 
and utilitarian products of the human 
race. These exhibits are illustrated by 
photographs, diagrams, industrial speci- 
mens (the raw material and finished 
product) and models. 

W. Eart Hopper, Director 

Hopper Peace Foundation 

Oglethorpe University 

Georgia 


® 


THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
or CHEMISTS: 

This Association notes with satisfac- 
tion the efforts which you are making 
for the passage of a bill at Albany to 
license chemists. If we can be of any 
service to you, we should like to co- 
operate. 

Association of Municipal Chemists 
of the City of New York. 
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CHEMISTS ABROAD 


By James N. Taylor, F.A.1.C. 


ELLOWS and Associates of the 

Institute of Chemistry of Great 
Britain and Ireland received notifica- 
tion the early part of September, states 
an cditorial in The Chemical Trade 
Journal and Chemical Engineer (Lon- 
don) for September 10, 1937, of a spe- 
cial general meeting to be held in No- 
vember, at which they will be asked to 
approve a draft of a petition jor a Sup- 
plemental Charter which the Council 
of the Institute proposes to present to 
H. M. The King in Council. 

The main change proposed is the in- 
stitution of a third category of mem- 
bers, namely, “Registered Members of 
the Institute.” These registered mem- 
hers will be required to have complied 
with exactly the same conditions as to 
training that are stipulated for admis- 
sion to the Associateship and to have 
obtained a University degree which is 
accepted as exempting any ex- 
amination by the Institute for admis- 


from 


sion to the Associateship. They will be 
required to submit themselves to the 
will 
not be allowed to use any letters bear- 
ing on the Institute aiter their names, 
nor will they participate in any of the 


Institute’s disciplinary code, but 


privileges or facilities accorded to Fel- 
lows or Associates except that of the 
inclusion of their names in a register, 
the main inducement attaching to this 
new category of membership being, ap- 
parently, that those admitted will pay 
a lower entrance fee and annual sub- 
scription than do regular Associates. 
The proposed change owes its origin 
to a provision in the Pharmacy and 
Poisons Act, 1933, whereby the Home 


Secretary made a rule requiring that 
supervision of the manufacture of cer- 
tain classes of pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions he restricted in the main to regis- 
tered pharmacists and to Fellows and 
Associates of the Institute. This pro- 
posal aroused the opposition hoth of 
the Universities and of those qualified 
chemists who did not happen to he 
members of the Institute. 

Whether the new proposals of the 
Council will prove acceptable to chem- 
ists still outside the Institute, the fu- 
ture alone will show; in any event they 
are undoubtedly meant as a definite 
step forward towards the more com- 
plete recognition of the Institute as the 
registration authority for the profes- 


sion. 


HE ETHICS of Chemistry, an 
printed last Summer in 
Chemistry and Industry (London) pre- 
sents much food for thought. 


A British correspondent of Chemistry 
and Industry inquired “whether it is 


certain that a man necd not 
himself with the 
acts.” In replying, the editorial writer 


pointed out that when Davy discovered 


concern 
consequences of his 


phosgene or Richie mustard gas their 
warlike possibilities were unthought of. 
“It is the use of such compounds in 
war that is to be blamed, not the chem- 
ists who them in their 
peaceful Whether poison 
gases are worse than any other war- 
like weapons we do not know and shall 
not venture an opinion. 

“We should like to ask: how can 


discovered 
avocations. 
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scientific men be expected to have the 
same rational outlook on political af- 
fairs that they generally have in their 
science? They commonly spend several 
years in studying the particular branch 
of science to which they are addicted 
and a few of them think that this 
learning entitles them to be better fitted 
than most of their fellows to judge 
matters of ethics, political economy, 
psychology, foreign politics, and many 
other such subjects that have little or 
no scientific basis .... What do the 
really learned, or we ordinary mortals, 
know about the great problems that 
confront us and will probably be de- 
cided by the masses of population 
swayed this way and that by impas- 
sioned eloquence? We know about as 
much as Voltaire’s Zadig: ‘Il en savait 
ce Qu’on en a su dans tous les ages; 
c’est-a-dire fort peu de chose.’ ” 


ESSRS. JUAN P. ZAMBONI 
M and Andres P. S. Roccatagliata, 
two young Buenos Aires engineers, 
have returned to Argentina from a 
trip through the United States and 
Europe. During their extended trip, 
they were deeply interested in studying 
industrial and economic developments 
in the chemical and allied fields. 


ROFESSOR G. G. HENDERSON, 

D.Sc. L.L.D., retired on Septem- 
ber thirtieth from the Regius Chair of 
Chemistry at Glasgow University, 
which he has held since 1919. Profes- 
sor Henderson is a past-president of 
the Chemical Society and the Institute 
of Chemistry. In 1916, he was presi- 
dent of Section B (Chemistry) of the 
British Association. 
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THE ANALYST 


A Tribute by an Inspector, 
Food and Drug Administration 


Lewis A. SMITH 


By hooded bench, bunsen flame and 
burette stand, 

With tube and flask and sliding-rule, 
you earn your livelihood. 

Obscurities resolve to elements in your 
trained mind and hand; 

Votary of the verities; detector of the 
bad; preserver of the good. 


You swing no bridges, scale no 
mountain peaks; 

Yet know the heart of steel, 
the fibre’s tensile strength. 

You make no laws nor build utopias 
a mad world seeks; 

Yet know the atom’s soul, 
the ion’s breadth and length. 


Fact-bound toiler! For you no 
venturous excursioning ; 

Precision’s slave! For you no changing 
of the balanced beam. 

Viced by the exactitudes of your high 
calling, 

Your allegiance is to things that are— 
not to what they seem. 


For you no plaudits of the multitude; 
You make no blazoned bid for fame. 
Duty-fettered—-there is no interlude; 
No time to seek the world’s acclaim. 


Let others ponder “isms” to which the 
fools are prey, 

And act on theory born of wild 
imagining— 

’Tis yours to count, to measure and to 
weigh 

The reasons for our faith; to give us 
understanding. 
Reprinted with permission from the 

U. S. Food and Drug Administration. 
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NORTHERN LIGHTS 


By Howard W. Post, F.A.1.C. 


“No Canadian will ever disown the North.”"—+dAndres Siegfried in 
“Canada”. 


It may seem to be a far cry from 
a bit of theoretical chemical research 
carried out in 1918 by a Professor from 
the University of Toronto, at the Geo- 
physical Laboratories of the United 
States in Washington, to the cessation 
of a damage suits brought 
by citizens of the United States aganist 
Yet there was and still is a 
is described 
Chemistry 


series of 


Canada. 

very vital 
in an editorial in Canadian 
and Industry for August, 1937. It 
seems that Professor J. B. Ferguson 
of Toronto published years ago the re- 
sults ‘of some of his work on the reac- 
tion monoxide and 
sulfur dioxide by which carbon diox- 
sulfur are The 
course reversible and 
the equilibrium subject in its speed 
of attainment to influences 
and these proved quite interesting to 


connection, as 


hetween carbon 


ide and produced. 
reaction is of 


various 


Professor Ferguson. 

But, to quote the editorial, “in due 
course” Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Co., Ltd. at Trail, B. C. 
found themselves up against a rather 
knotty that con- 
siderable sulfur dioxide being 
irom their smokestacks and 
like all true products of science in- 
sisted on distegarding the international 
boundary line to such an extent that 
farmers in our own state of Washing- 
ton began to notice the effects on live 
stock and general farm efficiency. 
Since the matter could not be adjusted 
within the borders of one country it 
soon became the subject of diplomatic 
intercourse between Washington and 
Ottawa with the result that in due 


problem. It seems 
was 


evolved 


course of time good Canadian dollars 
crossed the border in settlement. This 
sort of thing could not be expected to 
go on indefinitely, of course, and it 
was with interest that 
work was soon started looking toward 
the perfection, irom a commercial point 


considerable 


of view, of Professor Ferguson’s work 
at Washington. 


To make a long story short, before 
long the reaction between carbon mon- 
oxide and sulfur dioxide was actually 
placed on a practical basis, if by prac- 
tical we mean here advantageous — 
run with less expense than would be 
represented by the payment of indem- 
nities to American farmers. And now, 
according to the editorial, nearly fifty 
tons of elemental sulfur are produced 
rer day in this manner. 


Well, all this sort of industrial ap- 
plication is, in a sense, “old stuff” in 
principle at least to the average indus- 
trial chemist. To many of us, includ- 
ing the writer of the editorial and the 
writer of this column, the big point is 
that of between the two 
branches of chemistry. First 
came the theoretica! chemist interested, 
as it so happened in this case, in vol- 
geologic deposits and under- 
ground mysteries. He discovered a 
certain equilibrium chemical reaction, 
very simple to write on paper but 
worthy of long continued study from 
his point of view and he published his 
results for whatever they might be 
worth. Then came the trouble out 
near the Pacific coast, economic, agri- 
cultural, financial — and the literature 


coordination 
there 


canoes, 
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was combed and searched for help. Fi- 
nally came the revelation of work pre- 
viously done, its commercial applica- 
tion, and success. 

We are reminded of a story which 
is attributed to Faraday. It seems that 
a skeptical lady visitor once visited 
him and asked, after an inspection of 
his laboratory, of what possible value 
all these machines could ever be to hu- 
manity. Faraday replied “Madam, of 
what value is a new born babe?” 


® 


In this same number of Canadian 
Chemistry and Metallurgy we found 
an article by A. C. Chambron of the 
National Research Council, Ottawa, en- 
titled “Chemical Utilization of Natural 
Gas,” which proved rather interesting 


PREPARATION oF SCIENTIFIC AND TECH- 
nicAL Papers. By Sam F. Trelease 
and Emma Sarepta Yule. 125 pages. 
The Williams and Wilkins Company. 
$1.50. 

This handbook is intended for the use 
of students who are writing articles on 
scientific or technical subjects, but it 
will be of great assistance to anyone who 
prepare reports or technical 
papers. In logical order, the book takes 
up the plan and arrangement of topics 
for articles, punctuation, abbreviations 
of units of weights and measures, ap- 
proved methods of making literature 
citations and abstracts, abbreviations for 
technical acknowledgments, 
bibliographies, etc. The preparation of 
articles which contain tables, drawings, 
or photographs is also treated. In 
addition, this publication includes a bi!)- 
liography of books concerned with the 
editing of technical writing —W. R. 


would 


journals, 


BOOKS 
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and which we recommend for our 
readers. Shortness of space alone pre- 
vents us from reviewing the high points 
of this article, but it covers such mat- 
ters as the utilization of methane, 
oleins, etc. 


® 


Newfoundland imports much of the 
chemicals necessary for such of her in- 
dustries as are purely native, for instance 
the manufacture of newsprint. Figures 
show the imports of china clay, sulfur, 
and alum for this purpose during the 
year 1936 reached the value of $175,795 
of which about eighty-nine per cent 
imports from the United 
increase of 


represents 
States. This shows an 
nearly twenty-eight per cent over the 
corresponding figures ior 1935. 


INVENTIONS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 


3y Olf K. Berle and L. Sprague 
International Textbook Company. 
745 Pages — Price $4.50 


It is the purpose of this book to teach 
the prospective inventor the business of 
to quote the au- 


inventing. “Inventing,” 
thors, “is a business, and he who would 
work in this field must, to be success- 
ful, know the conditions in it and the 
rules according to which it is con- 
ducted.” The prospective inventor must 
to visualize and appraise 
needs for 


know how 
current opportunities and 
improvements in the arts, in order that 
he may confine his efforts to things 
that will be profitable and avoid wast- 
ing time and money on things that 
will not be profitable. He must als: 
have sufficient grasp of the fundamenta! 
principles of patent law and economics 
so as to be able intelligently and safel) 
to transact business relating to inven 
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tons and patents, to determine what 
constitutes invention and patentability, 
t» evaluate patents and patent situa- 
tons strategically and financially, and 
t» codperate to the best advantage with 
lis patent attorney in obtaining, safe- 
cuarding, and defending patents. 

The book is planned to guide inven- 
tors in every aspect of their work from 
the birth of the idea to the successful 
exploitation of the resulting patent. It 
discusses such important topics as pre- 
serving proof of conception, the vari- 
ous kinds of patents and the protection 
they afford, obtaining financial backing, 
the selection of a competent patent at- 
tourney and how to codperate with him 
in obtaining the greatest 
protection, the prerequisites of patent- 
ability, Patent Office procedure, how to 
read patents understandingly, how to 
proceed to exploit an invention, and 
how to evaluate a patent. The authors 
also discuss other important matters 
such as trade marks, copyrights, for- 
eign patents, and accounting and taxes 


measure of, 
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in relation to patents. 

A very important and novel feature 
of the book is a large number cf refer- 
ence cases, each one of which relates in 
a very interesting and informative man- 
ner the actual experience of an inven- 
tor, business man or attorney in the 
field of inventions and patents. The hook 
also includes an excellent readily ac- 
cessible glossary of legal, technical, and 
a care- 
of cases, 


commercial terms as well as 
fully prepared index, table 
and bibliography. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that 
the book makes intensively interesting 
reading, and what is exceedingly rare 
in a non-technical book on a_ highly 
technical subject, the book is extremely 
accurate. It may also be stated that the 
reviewer was very favorably impressed 
with the logical arrangement of the 
subject matter as well as with the 
splendid format and printing of the 
book itself. 


—C. W. Rivise, F.A.LC. 


NEWS 


To perpetuate and extend the scien- 
tific research work done by Dr. George 
Washington Carver at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Alabama, plans have recently been 
completed to establish the Carver Cre- 
ative Research Laboratories. A. W. 
Curtis, Jr.. Dr. Carver's assistant at 
Tuskegee, explained that the aim of 
the proposed ‘laboratories would be to 
coordinate the hundreds of experiments 
now being conducted and to disseminate 
the findings to farmers everywhere. 

Plans for the research laboratory in- 
clude a museum to exhibit the scien- 
ific developments of Dr. Carver, and 
inits in chemistry, bacteriology, botany, 
lant breeding and physics, library, 
eminar room and spectroscopic room. 


The purpose of the laboratories is to 
serve all, regardless of race or color, 
particularly in the utilization of waste 
material and the development of agri- 
cultural crops for industrial uses. 

\ short biography of Dr. Carver 
appeared in the October, 1936, issue of 
Tne CHeEMiIst. 


® 


The New York Professional Chap- 
ter of Alpha Chi Sigma has elected 
the following officers for 1937-1938; 
President, Foster Dee Snell, F.A.L.C. 
Vice-president, R. E. Horsey, F.A.1.C.; 
Secretary, E. R. Hanson; Treasurer, 
H. N. LaCroix. 
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Dr. Lewis W. Douglas, vice-president 
and member of the board of directors 
of American Cyanamid Corporation, 
has been appointed principal and vice 
chancellor of McGill University, Mon- 
treal, Canada, to assume office on Janu- 
ary 1, 1938. Dr. Douglas is the first 
citizen of the United States to receive 
such an appointment. In 1926, he was 
elected to Congress, and became direc- 
tor of the United States budget in 1933, 
resigning in 1934, when the policy of a 
balanced budget was abandoned. 


® 


\ new type of laboratory course 
which will provide training in all the 
fundamental processes, techniques, and 
skills of the basic sciences is being 
given by The American Institute in 
conjunction with the New York School 
System and the New York University 
Division of General Education. 

The course will include sixteen ses- 
sions in seven different laboratories 
and will cover the fundamental proc- 
esses of the physical, biological, and 
chemical sciences, including instruction 
in glass, flat metal, turning, casting, 
plating, electronics, optical techniques, 
and photographic processes. It is in- 
tended primarily for sponsors of science 
clubs and others whose professional or 
avocational interests require manipula- 
tive or technical skill in the sciences. 
The course will be directed by Profes- 
sor H. H. Sheldon and Gustave 
Wiedeman. 


® 


To bring out the lighter and more 
interesting side of the history and the 
progress of American Industry, the 
U. S. Department of Commerce re- 
cently presented a series of weekly 
broadcasts over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, discussing more than 
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twenty-three typical American indus- 
tries. These talks are now published in 
beoklet form and may be obtained for 
ten cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


® 


“The Effect of City Water and 
Sewerage Facilities on the Market for 
Air-conditioning Equipment — 1937,” 
is the title of a report prepared by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce to afford a factual survey of 
available water supply in metropolitan 
centers of the United States and its 
relation to the market for air-condi- 
tioning equipment. Orders should be 
sent directly to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. Ten cents for each copy of the 
report should be enclosed. 


® 


Joseph F. Padlon, F.A.1.C., Captain 
in the Chemical Warfare Reserves, re- 
turned to New York City recently from 
Plattsburg Barracks after a tour of 
duty as unit gas officer of the C.M.T.C. 
His work consisted of instruction in the 
nature of the different chemical agents 
used in warfare and in defense against 
such agents. Mr. Padlon is the author 
of the article entitled “The Limitations 
of Physical Science” appearing on 
page 225 of this issue of Tue Cuemist. 


® 


A new popular science magazine. 
The Amateur Scientist, designed to 
stimulate interest in science with the 
serious purpose of preparing young 
Americans to meet the problems they 
will inherit from their elders, and edited 
by high school students, was published 
May third by The American Institut 
of the City of New York for its 
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Science Writers’ Club. publica- 
tion is part of the extensive program 
f science for children carried on by 
the American Institute of the City of 
New York. Other major projects are 
the annual Children’s Science Fair, 
workshop courses in the technique of 
science conducted each spring and fall 
in coOperation with education agencies 
in New York, the Annual Christmas 
Lectures and Science Congress in 
December, and the sponsorship of 
three hundred Student Science Clubs. 


® 


The Manufacturing Chemists’ As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C., announces 
that by voluntary agreement of the 
producers of white arsenates, such as 
lead arsenate and calcium arsenate, 
these ‘arsenates will be given a distinc- 
tive pink color. This safety measure 
has been adopted after a five-year study 
and extensive tests, which indicate that 
the change of color should provide a 
satisfactory safeguard against these 
agricultural insecticides from being 
mistaken for materials of household or 
other use. Lead arsenate now being pro- 
duced for the 1938 crop season is col- 
ored pink. The color of calcium arsen- 
ate will also be changed to pink when 
present stocks of this insecticide are 


exhausted. 


® 


The appointment of Dr. G. E. F. 
Lundell as chief of the Chemistry 
Division of the National Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the retire- 
ment of Mr. Percy H. Walker last 
July, was announced by Dr. Lyman J. 
Briggs, Director of the Bureau. 

Doctor Lundell is an analytical chem- 
ist of the first order and has made 
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many important contributions to met- 
ods of precise quantitative analysis. 
Bern in Brooklyn, N. Y., January 11, 
1881, he attended the public schools and 
then entered Cornell University, re- 
ceiving his A. B. degree in 1903. Six 
vears later he was awarded his Ph.D. 
from the same institution. 

From 1910 till 1917 Doctor Lundell 
served as assistant professor of ana- 
lytical chemistry at Corncll, but his 
interest was always primarily in “chem- 
ical analyses of a high order,” rather 
than in teaching. 

At the urgent request of Doctor 
Hillebrand, then chief of the Bureau's 
Chemistry Division, Doctor Lundell 
qualified under the Civil Service re- 
quirements for the position of associate 
chemist and entered the Bureau's ser- 
vice on July 5, 1917. Since 1919, he 
has had charge of the section of metal 
and ore analysis and standard samples, 
and for the past year and a half has 
also served as assistant chief of the 


\t the Annual General Meeting of 
the Society of Chemical Industry held 
in July, 1937, at Harrogate, England, 
Foster Dee Snell, F.A.1.C., was elected 
a vice-president of the society. 


® 


The New York Chapter of THE 
IxsTiITUTE OF CHEMISTS 


division. 


\ MERICAN 
will meet on the following dates during 
the fiscal year: October 29th, Decem- 
her 17th, February 25th, and April 22nd. 
Unless otherwise announced, the meet- 
ings will be held in the evening at The 
Chemists’ Club 52 East 41st Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

The first speaker will be Mr. A. 
Cressy Morrison who will talk on the 
subject of the employment of chemists. 
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Objectives 
of the 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of CHEMISTS 


To give chemists professional solidarity. 


To put the profession back of a definite code of 
ethics. 


To insist on adequate training and experience 
qualifications. 


To educate the public to an understanding of what 
a chemist is. 


To protect the public and the profession by fighting 
quackery. 


To raise the economic status of chemists. 


Howarp S. NEIMAN, Secretary 
The American Institute of Chemists 
233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me an application blank for membership in the 
American Institute of Chemists. 


Name . 
Position . 
Address 


City . 
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TRADE MARK 


E. & A. TESTED PURITY 
CHEMICALS and 
CHEMICAL REAGENTS 


EIMER & AMEND 


Est. 1851 Inc. 1897 
Headquarters for Laboratory Apparatus and Chemical Reagents 
Third Ave., 18th to 19th St. 


THE CHEMIST presents articles by leading chem- 
ists on professional subjects and on new developments 
in industry which have professional significance. 
THE CHEMIST offers concentrated news, book re- 
views, editorials by outstanding chemists. 

Brief, attractive, significant, THE CHEMIST is a 
necessity to modern chemists. 


THE CHEMIST 
233 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


I enclose $2.00 for one year’s subscription to be sent to: 
Name 


Address 
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Handling Two Million C.F.M. 
of Vapor at Vacuum 
Above 29”. 


The combined volumetric capacity of the Croll-Reynolds Steam 
Jet Evactors now operating is well over 2,000,000 cubic feet per 
minute. This huge total capacity is made up by thousands of different 
units all over the country and abread. These units vary in size from 
1” to 30” suction connection. The number of stages in each unit 
varies from one to four. In the latter case absolute pressures of one 
quarter of a millimeter are obtained when operating on large indus- 
trial stills handling high boiling liquids. 

All Evactors are entirely free from moving parts. They require 
no Operating attention, lubrication or maintenance expense. They are 
accomplishing results which are practically impossible with mechanical 
vacuum pumps and handling the more ordinary requirements with 
substantial savings in both first cost and operating costs. 


The Croll-Reynolds organization has nineteen years of excep- 
tionally broad experience in handling vacuum and condensing prob- 
lems in chemical and related industries, from small pilot plants up to 
the largest petroleum refineries. 


Literature furnished on request. 


CROLL-REYNOLDS CO., INC., 


17 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 
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